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Messiahs; Christian and Pagan. Wilson D. Wallis. Boston: 

Richard G. Badger, 1918. 276 pp. 

In this volume Dr. Wallis has assembled a vast mass of interesting 
and curious information bearing on a problem of perennial attractiveness 
in the study of religion. Both the extent and the diversity of his reading 
are astonishing. It is regrettable, however, that the innumerable 
references are nowhere brought together in an alphabetic list, where it 
would have been best perhaps to divide them into several groups. In- 
deed, the publisher's bibliographical technique is objectionable. Most of 
the references are inserted square- bracketed into the body of the text; 
in one chapter, for no ostensible reason, footnotes in conjunction with the 
other scheme; and thereafter they persist less prominently until the end. 

The strength of Dr. Wallis's book lies in two directions. As already 
indicated, he describes a very extensive group of data not less interesting 
to the student of culture because most of them are culled from the annals 
of the more complicated societies. Secondly, he attacks the old problem 
of the relation between the individual and society. Not that he solves 
the enigma. But his insistent formulation of it merits appreciation, and 
some of his general reflections on the subject are full of common sense. 

On the other hand, there is a disproportion between the descriptive 
and interpretative parts. It seems to me, at all events, that as a rule 
Dr. Wallis does not come to grips sufficiently with his information but is 
inclined to discuss it only from the most abstract points of view. This 
gives a certain pallor to his generalizations even when they are not 
challengeable. 

But whether this criticism be justified or not, the concluding chapter 
certainly strikes one as disjointed, and its closing section on "The 
Mission of Jesus" seems out of place in what purports to be a summary of 
the generic traits of the Messianic idea. 

Robert H. Lowie 

NORTH AMERICA 

Preliminary Account of the Antiquities of the Region between the Mancos 

and La Plata Rivers in Southwestern Colorado. Earl H. Morris. 

(Thirty-third Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 

PP- 155-206.) Washington, 1919. 

This is another of the compact, lucid, and useful reports which we 
have come to expect from Mr. Morris. The work was done in 1913 and 
1914, with less intensive exploration than the author would have liked 
to conduct. Two types of prehistoric culture were encountered. The 
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later is represented in Johnson Canyon, a tributary of the Mancos on the 
opposite side from the flows that drain the Mesa Verde. This is but an 
extension of the Mesa Verde clifT-dweller culture and at least approxi- 
mately contemporaneous. On the mesas at the head of Johnson and 
parallel southern canyons were discovered the remains of an earlier 
culture characterized by the absence of terrace architecture and corru- 
gated pottery. Rooms were usually sunk into the ground, lined with 
upright slabs, and the walls carried up by means of mud-coated poles. 
They were grouped into houses of as many as a hundred contiguous rooms. 
Corn was grown. The pottery is remarkably variable in form, crude 
technically, and more often than not unpainted. The designs appeal to 
the reviewer as being more similar to those of modern Yuman pottery 
than any others in the Southwest. Obviously this is a pre-pueblo 
culture more or less allied to that sometimes called "slab-house." 

It is out of investigations like this that the history of the region is 
being pieced into an ever more coherent and well-founded whole. The 
author cannot be commended too highly for the terse excellence of his 
descriptions; and his illustrations illustrate. 

A. L. Kroeber 

Uses of Plants by the Indians of the Missouri River Region. Melvin 
Randolph Gilmore. (Thirty-third Annual Report of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, pp. 43-154.) Washington, 1919. 
This is the third of a series of ethnobotanical monographs brought 
out by the Bureau of Ethnology, and covers the subject for the Plains 
as the Zuni and Tewa studies have dealt with the Southwest. The 
region specially represented is Nebraska, the tribes from which data, 
were obtained by the author being the Teton Dakota, Omaha, Ponka, 
and Pawnee. Eastern tribes as far as the Atlantic coast are adduced in 
comparisons, but there is almost no reference to the ethnobotany of the 
Southwest, intermountain region, or Pacific coast. The first-hand 
information from the four Nebraska tribes seems to have been gathered 
reliably and accurately. There are some interesting notes on cultivation 
of plants that it has recently become difficult for the Indians to secure 
wild; and an argument that the watermelon is part of indigenous Amer- 
ican agriculture. Some weight must be given the evidence presented on 
this point; but there can be no final verdict until an unprejudiced mono- 
graphic botanical judgment is rendered. 

Like the numerous previous ethnobotanical studies of the com- 
pilatory kind, this one leaves the impression of having been made in 



